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Happy New Year 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! Mankind, which includes you 
4 X and me and the stranger in the bus and the German 
housewife working in a Russian uranium mine and the China- 
man we shall never meet, have seldom needed the fulfilment 
of that old wish more than in 1949. 1948, in most quarters 
of the world, was only a little less turbulent than 1848, the year 
of revolutions, and actually the Revolution through which we 
are passing, some carelessly, some sceptically or apprehensively, 
some in mortal suffering, some in faith and nigh hope, is 
greater than anything conceived by men a hundred years ago. 
1948 was summed up for Toc H in a Birthday Festival, an 
impression of which fills many pages of this Journat. This 
joyful and many-coloured celebration of a real event thirty- 
three years ago was a sort of prelude to the keeping of a far 
older and unmeasurably greater Birthday, when “love came 
down at Christmas". When all is said and done (how much 
is being said and how much waits to be done!), Love remains 
the only solution of the world’s dis-ease. Rejected almost 
always by governments and again and again in our daily 
dealings with one another, Love is the only solution that has 
not seriously been tried. We have no right to look anywhere 
else than to Love for a Happy New Year. 

Many of us would give much to know what will be the 
state of the world and our own insignificant but all-important 
private part in it by next New Year's Day, but mercifully 
this foreknowledge is withheld from men. We are certain 
sooner or later this year to encounter Apollyon and the Lions 
and the Slough of Despond; we ought not to doubt that we 
shall also have a sight of the Delectable Mountains and hear 
the Shepherds sing: perhaps we shall sleep in the “chamber 
called Peace” and feel our Burden slip from our shoulders. 


Speculation on these hidden things is inevitable but does not: 
help. Instead we are set upon the road of 1949 and cannot 
but march. 

A birthday is more than a milestone on an old road : it is 
à beginning. Cannot it be to us a re-birth, the opening of a 
new road? Two things ought to occupy us chiefly in Toc H 
in 1949—the extension of our fellowship and the enrichment 
of our service. Both will claim space in these pages, and the 
article which immediately follows leads the way. And what 
are Fellowship and Service but the only two ways of Love? 
We are on the right road. 


Thoughts on Jobmastery 
T Serve'——1 


"I^HE LIFETIME of Toc H corresponds with a vital 

L change in the social life of Great Britain. Social revolutions 
in our history take place quietly and often unrecognised. It 
has happened more than once in the past that certain modes 
of thought and patterns of behaviour become out-of-date 
because they continue after the conditions which caused them 
have become modifed or even ceased to exist. The idea of 
service to the community has from the first been an essential 
part of the Toc H way of life. But just as the conception of 
service adopted by the Cavendish Association before the first 
World War was out-of-date by the time the war ended, so 
after the second World War the coming of the Social Service 
State into full blossoming makes it necessary that we should 
look over our wardrobe of ideas on the subject, and see whether 
their cut is in accordance with the needs of the day, or whether 
there is a place here for a new look that may brighten our 
appearance and make us more effective amongst our fellow 
men. The purpose of this series of articles on Jobmastery 
is to re-examine the part that service has to play in the life of 
Toc H today. 
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Why should 1 serve my fellowmen? Is the urge to sacrifice 
time and money for the benefit of others a natural characteris- 
tic, and if not, how does it arise? Is it a peculiarity of a 
certain type of character or can we look to the time when all 
men and women will wish to bear their share of other people's 
burdens? As society develops into a well ordered Social 
Service State will the time come when there are no burdens 
to bear? Are we perhaps already reaching that period of 
evolution? Or is there something in the nature of man that 
will always produce inequality and suffering that no State 
provision can adequately deal with? Can man ever hope to 
find full satisfaction in a life that is centred on enjoyment, or 
rather does not the enjoyment of life imply self-sacrifice as a 
condition of its fulfilment? 


'To the Greeks—Foolishness' 

There is something unreal about all these questions if one 
starts from the assumptions of the Christian faith; in a fully 
Christian society they would carry their own answer. But in 
the highly developed society of Ancient Greece, which asked 
nearly all the right questions and supplied many of the right 
answers and reached a state of general culture which in many 
respects makes our own civilisation look almost barbaric, there 
was no appreciation of the excellence of self-sacrifice. With 
all their delicate awareness of the aesthetic and intellectual 
values of life they were peculiarly insensitive to the finer moral 
virtues. It was a society based on privilege, their highly 
developed political and social life owed its success largely to 
the fact that it was founded on slavery. One half of the nation 
lived at the expense of the other half, knew how it lived and 
didn't care. 


Hence the way of self-sacrifice, based on the idea of a God 
who willingly took upon Himself the suffering of mankind, 
scemed to the Greeks foolishness. But if it did not make 
sense to the Greeks and was a cause of stumbling to the Jews, 
it has been accepted from the first by all discerning Christians 
as the key to the appreciation of life. The earliest gospel 
preached by the apostles taught of One who went about doing 
good, and who called on His followers by word and act to go 
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out into all the world and show others the Way by example 
and precept. “See to it then that nothing keeps your light 
from shining out clearly in the sight of all men so that they 
may notice the beauty of the things you do...” 


A Social Gospel 


It has been through the beauty of men's lives rather than 
by the compelling power of their words that the Christian 
faith has come down undimmed through the ages. We arc 
all more deeply stirred by what we sce or read of men doing 
than by what we hear them say. Hence our emphasis in 
Toc H on spreading the gospel without preaching it (though 
if there were no place for an occasional sermon this article 
would obviously not have been printed). But though faith 
and works should be a single expression of the Christian way 
of life, the practical side has in the course of its history too 
often been neglected, except in the lives of the saints. One 
of the results of the influence of the Monasteries, with their 
emphasis on the cloister and freedom from contamination with 
the world, was to lay too much emphasis on faith and the 
salvation of the soul, too little on works and the alleviation 
of suffering. The twofold commandment which ties 
together in one whole the love of God and the love of our 
neighbours is much easier of fulfilment in its separate halves, 
with the result that we often find a period as conspicuous for 
its outward religious observances as for its indifference to 
social conditions. A notable example of a new awakening 
to the social implications of the Gospel is provided by the 
nineteenth century. The gross inequalities of life that 
followed on the Industrial Revolution acted as a spur to the 
more tender consciences among the privileged classes. This 
was the great age of Charity (defined by Lord Beveridge as 
“giving without seeking power for yourself" though much 
charity was in fact soured by the vinegar of self-righteousness). 
The nineteenth century in Great Britain was partly redeemed 
from the corrupting influence of prosperity by the impulse 
to social reform. But it was very definitely a two-decker 
society, and the idea of service which developed was that of 
a privileged class sharing some of its advantages with the 
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unprivileged. Hence the long line of Voluntary Associations 
which have grown up during the last hundred years. Only 
those with ample leisure and money to spare could have built 
up the great structure of social service which the State is now 
gradually taking over, a heritage which is the envy of lesser 
lands, and one which we should remember with gratitude 
when we are inclined to decry the Victorian Age. 


Service in a 'Santa Claus State' 


But now we are in a new age. Though we are still far 
from being a classless society, the gap between the over- and 
the under-privileged is rapidly being closed by State action. 
There are now few men with much money and ample leisure, 
there are far more than ever before with some leisure and 
some money to spare. The problem is how to get a spoonfed 
generation (in what has been called a 'Santa Claus State") 
to accept the principle of service as a fundamental condition 
of happiness. It is estimated that less than one out of three 
of the population at present ever undertakes any fairly regular 
voluntary service outside their own homes. It would be 
difficult to test the accuracy of this assertion. Experience of 
air raids and of evacuation problems would tend to suggest 
that in an emergency the proportion is much higher, though 
probably such service tends to be confined within one's own 
class. When service meant the sacrifice of a share of a kitchen 
to an cvacuated family from a different stratum of society 
the grace of charity was often conspicuously absent. The fact 
remains that still far too few of us are sensitive to the needs 
of others or willing to sacrifice our convenience in their 
service. 

The needs remain and will be there as long as man is 
"born unto trouble as the sparks fly upwards”. What we 
need is some stimulus to “‘stab our spirits broad awake". And 
here is the task of Jobmastery. Can Toc H rise to the new 
opportunities provided by the new age into which we are 
passing? "There is need for more study of the actual conditions 
which prevail and a greater awareness of the lives of our 
neighbours. Lord Beveridge in his recent report on Voluntary 
Action has pointed out the outstanding needs, both general 
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and particular, and has stressed that “one of the main tasks 
is to explore new channels for the impulse of giving among 
the mass of people”. The State can never take over the work 
of the Jobmaster, there is perhaps more need of him than 
ever and service remains the central challenge to our society. 
For "there is no act in which à man is more self-determining 
as when he deliberately acts for the sake of another’s welfare’’.* 


Being and Doing 

But there is a danger that we should get the emphasis 
wrong. It is easier to do than to be. A mere craving for 
action for its own sake may be a symptom of disease. "There 
can be much pride and condescension”, says William Temple, 
"in our giving of service. It is wholesome only when it is 
offered spontaneously on the impulse of real love; the conscious 
offer of it is almost sure to have the nature of sin as almost 
all virtues have of which the origin is in our deliberate 
wills... Man's humility shows itself first in the readiness to 
receive service from our fellows and supremely from God. To 
accept service from men is to acknowledge a measure of 
dependence on them". And again he bids us keep in mind 
the conception of Natural Law which “holds together two 
aspects of truth which it is not easy to combine—the ideal 
and the practical. Either we start from a purely ideal concep- 
tion and then we bleat fatuously about love; or else we start 
from the world as it is with the hope of remedying an abuse 
here and there and then we have no general criterion of 
progress”. 


If the task of the Jobmaster is urgent, we do not suggest 
that it is easy or presume to offer him advice on how it 
should be done. “Those who can, do: those who can't, 
teach”. It is example rather than precept that he needs; he 
is surrounded by a cloud of witnesses and he can turn to the 
lives of men who were great jobmasters in spirit, if not in 
name. Above all he can foster the spark that comes from the 
creative fellowship of his team of men and so bring light to 
the dark places that still exist in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Hanorp Howe. 
*From William Temple and his Message—Pclican Books ls, 6d. 
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Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr 


The early death of Jan Hofmeyr is a tragic loss to South 
Africa. To all his work, as the first head of the University 
of the Witwatersrand, as Administrator of the Transvaal, and 
as a Cabinet Minister—and later Deputy Prime Minister— 
from 1933 to 1948 (with one short gap) he brought a brilliant 
intellect, fine oratorical gifts and outstanding administrative 
ability. But above all he stood out as a man of character, who 
never compromised on what he believed to be right, and more 
than once jeopardised his career rather than assent to policies 
which offended against his high sense of justice. 

Of old Cape Dutch stock, when he came to Oxford in 1913 
he had no roots in this country. He grew many but it is no 
exaggeration to say that among those that struck deepest were 
the friendships formed in the Balliol Boys’ Club. Some lasted 
for life and for this man, whose work and loyalty were given 
to South Africa, there remained always deep in his heart the 
back streets of St. Ebbe’s and the boys he had known there. 

With Toc H Southern Africa he was associated from the 
first formation of its Council. He succeeded Sir Herbert 
Stanley as chairman in 1939 and so remained till pressure of 
work compelled him to resign in 1947. Toc H S.A. knows 
well how much it owes to his faith and wisdom. It was he 
who made possible the fruitful partnership of Toc H and the 
Y.M.C.A. in service for South African forces on all fronts. 
It was his vision that gave to the Women’s Section the sole 
responsibility for welfare work among South African Service 
women and his support which upheld them in their task. If 
Jan lacked something of the charm of Louis Botha in all else 
he was in the direct succession to that great man. To say that 
is to state the measure of South Africa's abiding debt to him. 

H.S. 


A Correction 
In connection with the article “Brighton Rock" (see 
November Journat) it has since been pointed out that the cost 
of sending the thirty-two Barkingside children for a sea-side 
holiday was met entirely by Barkingside Branch. 
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The Birthday Festival of 1948 


"T HE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL OF TOC H in the years 

l between the wars was an annual event, a sequence only 
once broken from 1922 to 1938—and the one interruption was 
but to give Toc H the World the chance to save up and take 
a deep breath for the great three weeks of the Coming of Age 
Festival in the following summer of 1936. 


Like the Cup Final (and our own Central Council Meeting 
which has so often coincided with it), the Festival, to the 
overwhelming majority of members attending it, is something 
more than a jaunt to London—or to Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leicester or York, places where it has also been held. One of 
its uses, surely, is that it opens a window for us upon the 
wider landscape of Toc H. It offers each member who comes 
a chance to get away from his own parish pump, the absorbing 
affairs of his particular unit. Very often, and quite rightly, 


Orrosite; The Albert Hall—Tubby speaking 


he brings his parish pump with him to the Festival, only to 
find that all sorts of other folk have their own parish pumps 
too, capable of creaking quite as loudly as his and of conjuring 
from the good earth of their homes just as sparkling a gush 
of water. This is all very much to the good, provided that 
the Branch member has eyes to look out of the open window 
at the whole Toc H world before him. You may meet many 
a man in Toc H today who will tell you that it was at his 
first national Festival, years ago perhaps, that he had a 
revelation of what kind of family he belonged to, how wide 
and varied it was, how great its opportunities and the challenge 
to his personal adventure in it: that day was indeed his own 
birthday in the movement. 


If this kind of revelation is one of the main purposes of the 
Festival, it goes without saying that it is not always achieved. 
The present writer well remembers coming out, among a 
congregation of thousands, from a most up-lifting Festival 
Thanksgiving in York Minster, one of the grand churches of 
Christendom, alongside a member whose comment was, 
“Quite a nice show—but you ought to have been in our 
chapel at—” (he named a village far up a mining valley) "for 
our Branch re-dedication last week!’ For the next ten 
minutes he described the evening in detail, the tea, the talk, 
the local notables who were there. His keenness did him 
honour, but his mental perspective seemed to his listener a 
little out of drawing. He was missing the grandeur of a forest 
in his love for one of its sturdy but inconspicuous trees. 


The Festival Service 

If the Festival bids men leave important but smaller concerns 
aside for a weck-end in order to share with some thousands 
of fellow-members the greater secret that belongs to the whole 
fellowship, it challenges them at different moments in various 
ways, both grave and gay. After the manner of most festivals 
in Toc H, at all levels'—Area, District or unit, the Birthday 
Festival of 1948 opened on the deep note of worship. Indeed, 
the very first paragraphs of introduction to the printed form of 
service reminded everyone that this was one of the foremost 
aims of the whole event: 
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‘Festivals’, says the first book printed in England, ‘are ordayned to serve 
God onlie’. This truth is not forgotten in Toc H, wherein men never meet 
for self-congratulation. So at our Birthday Festivals, we are accustomed to 
make the milestone into Jacob's pillow and to look for heavenly ladders to 
hearten us before the road begins again.’’ 

The Royal Albert Hall in London was not built to be a 
church. In a place where it needs binoculars to recognise a 
friend on the other side of its vast ‘O’, and where those who 
conduct the service are tiny figures on the platform who must 
use a microphone to preach or lead your prayers, it is not at 
all easy to reach the stillness, the concentration and the 
intimacy that help men to find God together. Many of those 
who were present on the afternoon of December 11 have said 
that these things came true; some older ones are saying that 
it was the best Birthday service in their experience. 

The service began with a long pause of silence—and it was 
really silent. Then the organ brought the immense congrega- 
tion to its feet for the opening hymn— 


Lift up your heads, ye gates of brass... 
The cross is in the field. 


This note of triumph was fit introduction to Thanksgiving, 
the first of the sections into which the service was divided. 
The core of cach section in turn—thanksgiving, intercession, 
supplication—was a prayer, led by Padre Austen Wi ttiams, 
which was divided into sentences, each with its response, 
litany-fashion, by the congregation. Each of these responses 
was made first by the voice of a single lay member, who stood, 
unseen by most of the congregation, at his own microphone 
at the back of the platform; the response was then repeated 
by three thousand voices in chorus, unhurried, with due 
emphasis. This novel method was strikingly successful: it 
welded an unwieldy crowd into one, it brought each individual 
member into a corporate act of worship, and it was very 
beautiful to the ear. 


Two magnificent lessons were read from “an Older 
Covenant" (from Isaiah 61 and 62, and Ecclesiasticus 38) and 
two from the New (from Romans 11 and 12, and I 
Corinthians, 3). Three more hymns were sung—Tubby’s 
"Come, Kindred, upstand", G. K. Chesterton’s “O God of 
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earth and altar” and the well-loved Scottish paraphrase of the 
Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord's my Shepherd, I'l not 
want". And then Georce MacLzop spoke. (If you want his 
full title it is the Rev. Sir George F. MacLeod, Bt., M.C., D.D., 
of the Iona Community, but his true title for us is that he was 
formerly full-time Toc H Padre for Scotland and is still an 
active member of the family): 

The world-wide crisis of to-day, he said. is only the age-old crisis of the 
struggle between bond and free. He drew a rapid thumb-nail sketch of the 
recent journey by air to Australia, from which he had returned a few days 
before the Festival. There had been crisis all the way—crisis as he left 
home, crisis in the first touch down in France between De Gaullist and 
Communist, crisis in the Middle East between Arab and Jew, in India between 
Moslem and Hindu, in the Far East between. Communism and Imperial 
government, crisis as he landed in Australia in the midst of a nation-wide 
dock strike. 


In this world of unrest, what is Toc H to do?—what is the whole Church 
to do? The words of his text (Romans XIII, 11 and {4, in Moffatt's trans- 
lation) provided the only answer: “You know what this Crisis means, you 
know it is high time to waken «up; for Salvation is nearer to us now than 
vhen we first believed . . . Put on the character of the Lord Jesus Christ." 
We must seek Christ, absolutely confident of Salvation; we must put on 
His character. We must see Him as conqueror, as cosmic Light-of-the-world : 
we must sce Him, above all, as a concrete fact, not as a vague spirit. ‘'Get 
your teeth into things. Everything you touch is holy—that's true thcology. 
Christianity is the most factual thing in the world. Your motto for the 
coming year: Put 'U' (yourself) into Toc H, and achieve ‘Toucn’."’ 

The climax came with the singing of Te Deum, St. 
Ambrose’s great hymn of praise for the universal Church. 
Then the Benediction and a last pause of silence before the 


organ signalled that the Festival Service was at an end. 


Tea Interval 


Feeding oneself in a public eating-place in vastly over- 
crowded, much-blitzed London has become an art; often it 
means a queue, a scramble, something of a nightmare. And 
on a Saturday when many restaurants are closed and wages, 
under the new Catering Act, are up for the week-end, it is 
even more difficult and expensive. Short of having a three 
hours’ interval (as the Women’s Section Festival had done in 
October) in which members could hunt a wide field for their 
food, the only solution was tea on the spot. After much 
persuasion and organisation the caterers at the Albert Hall, 
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“We are not refugees ; but pilgrims with a common purpose -—Tenpy 


for the first time in its eighty and more years of history, fed 
the whole audience. Members had well over an hour in 
which to go to one of the numerous bars, as marked on their 
tea ticket, collect at the counter a paper mug of tea, cheerfully 
served, and a ‘nose-bag’ full of substantial food and sit down 
to consume it in good company. It was an excellent mixing 
time, well used. And then the call-bells were ringing and 
the organ playing to usher in the next event. 


The World Chain of Light 


The Festival, let us never forget, celebrates a real Birthday, 
the opening night in Talbot House, Poperinghe, on December 
11, 1915, which, wholly unforeseen and in the fullness of time, 
was to lead to the foundation of Toc H as a movement. For 
nearly twenty years this birth of a family has been celebrated 
throughout the Toc H world by a symbolic act, the World 
Chain of Light. At a given hour (by their own watches) the 
units in five continents and members on the seven seas kindle 
their light—be it Lamp of Maintenance or Rushlight, candle- 
end or even (in war-time) cigarette-lighter, remembering in 
the Ceremony of Light not only their Elder Brethren but each 
other, scattered round the whole earth but thus consciously 
made one. Within twenty-four hours of the lighting of the 
first Lamp at a chosen spot the successive points of flame and 


the moments of remembrance have girdled the whole globe: 
the World Chain is 'forged'. 
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loc H Australia in 1929 invented this simple ritual and the light started | 
out from its Federal Festival at Perth. Since then the starüng points have 
been widely distributed-—-1930, Poperinghe. Talbot House itself; 1931, South 
Africa, Johannesburg; 1932-6, Poperinghe; 1937, India, Calcutta; 1938, Canada, 
Toronto; 1939, New Zealand, Christchurch; 1940, England, All Hallows; 
1941, Iceland, Reyjavik Services Club; 1943, India, Madras; 1944, Poperinghe, 
Talbot House just liberated; 1945, Channel Islands, Guernsey; 1946, Germany, 
Berlin Services Club; 1947, Argentina, Buenos Aires. ‘Twice at least the 
Chain has been started under difficulties—in 1930, when a party of members 
crossed the Channel in dense, freezing fog and only reached the Old House 
m Poperinghe in the nick of time, and in 1940, when—in the middle of 
the three weeks separating the two raids which laid All Hallows in ruins— 
tne Prince's Lamp was hurried across Tower Hill to the wail of sirens and 


“Light”? was held in the crypt of the church while bombs were falling in 
the city. 


In 1948 the honour fell again to us at home, and, for the 
first time, the starting point of the World Chain was the 
platform of the Albert Hall. The moment, hitherto fixed at 
9 pam., was shifted this time to 6 o'clock, as being more 
convenient to members in many parts of the world on a 
Saturday and especially (as to half of them it would be) a 
Sunday evening. By half past five the seats were filled again 
and Tussy had taken his place on the platform to usher in the 
ceremony. For the next half hour he held his great audience. 


He prefaced his talk with a message from a veteran President of Toc H, 
Dr. Jons Rirsox, now in his cighty-first year: ‘The Spirit of Toc H lives, 
and the work for which it was founded is not yet finished", to which Dr. 
Ritson added a challenging. quotation (Isaiah 54, 2, in Moffatt’s version), 
“Widen the place for your tent, spare not your canvas, stretch it out, lengthen 
your ropes, drive in your tent pegs". 


Tubby began with a characteristic flash of picturesque history. He 
recounted, with amusing detail, how the ‘‘Saracen Maid", who was to be 
Thomas à Becket's mother, made her way to England to find her man, an 
English ‘sergeant’ who had plighted his troth with her in Syria on thc First 
Crusade. She landed, says legend, at Southampton, made her way to the 
village of Hammersmith, passed the site of the Albert. Hall and so into 
London, then a city of 45,000 souls. Everywhere she enquired for ‘Gilbert’ 
(in the French pronunciation), for she did not know his surname, and at 
last, remembering him to be a butcher by trade, she found him at his stall 
in Smithfield Market. They were married at once and within a year their 
famous son was born. 


This was Tubby's introduction to the world-wide family of Toc H, where, 
he said, ‘Gilbert’ was the best-known Christian name—Gilbert Williams, as 
familiar a friend to members in Australia and New Zealand, in Canada and 
South Africa as he was to men all over the home country. He then 
referred to George MacLeod, returning to his work in Iona from the other 
side of the world. 
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With that he turned to the World Chain itself. "In a few minutes time," 
he said, *‘Private Pettifer, aged scventy-six, senior Vice-President, once more 
brings in the Parent Lamp ot Maintenance itself’ (as he has done at Festivals 
since 1922). ‘‘Notice that he brings it ji, and, not to be lighted; for it has 
been the source from which all Lamps claim their own light in actual 
origin. It is the symbol of our unity, and also of our rich diversity. This 
World Chain, when once launched, continues stcadily among our ain folk 
in a thousand units assembled round their Lamps throughout the world. 
To picture them to you, using mere headings, could not do justice to a single 
Branch. When we leave here, a determined team of seniors and juniors 
have undertaken through the livelong night to be upon their knees beside 
the Lamp, hour after hour relieving onc another at the task. Throughout 
the night and through the morrow the pulse of Prayer will steadily be 
beating for all and each in turn; name after name, the isolated folk will be. 
upheld. 


"Toc H is founded on the uuth of prayer, not as a safety-valve, but a 
dynamic; and while the carth is shaken now with fears, Toc H remains 
the stronger for the storm, more enriched by sorrow and by failure, and 
watches through the dark unto the day. We are not refugees pursued by 
nightmares; but we are pilgrims with a common purpose. We owe our joy 
to our deliberate confidence in Christ and in the cause born in the Upper 
Room of the Old House in Flanders long ago. 


"What more could we nccd than God has given? You have true work 
before you, brothers beside you, and your God above you. Do not give way 
to trouble in your heart, but make it liule— Christ can conquer trouble. 
During this night and day learn to be happy. Remember that great saying 
of Abe Lincoln : ‘Most folks arc as happy as they make up their minds to bce’. 
Adjust yourself to everything that happens; ‘lengthen your ropes and drive 
in your tent pegs’; don't be a sentimental loafer or a mental spiv; read any- 
thing that necds a genuine effort and exercise your soul in four real ways."' 


Do someone a good turn—and don’t get found out in doing it. 
Each day do something you do not want to do. 
Don't find fault. 


4. Don't hurry and don't hesitate. (Dictators hurry and Democracies 
hesitate.) 
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The moment had come, and the organ led the whole 
audience, standing, into three verses of a hymn familiar at 
festivals, "O, Joyful Light". During the singing "Tur 
Gen’ (Pte. Arthur Pettifer, Tubby’s old batman from Flanders, 
still in his service) was marching slowly up the hall with the 
Prince’s Lamp, from All Hallows, in his hands. He mounted 
the steps to the platform and set it, already lighted, on its 
pedestal upon the central dais. Silence fell, the house lights 
went down, and then Tubby’s voice was heard in the 
Ceremony of Light. When the house lights came on again 
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‘the Gen’ bore the Lamp away through the standing audience 


as they finished the final verses of the hymn— 
So shine in us, our little love reproving, 
That souls of men may kindle at the flame; 
All the world’s hatred broken by our loving, 
Shall bow to Love, Thine everlasting Name. 


The light of the World Chain had started forth on its long 
journey. 
Messages 
In reply to a loyal message from Toc H to its Patron, H.M. 
Tue Kine, Morley Jacob read the reply received from 
Buckingham Palace : 


“The Queen and 1 sincerely thank all members of Toc H assembled this 
evening for their kind and loyal message which, as their Patron, | greatly 
apprectate.’’--Grorce R. 


The audience came to its feet for the National Anthem, and 
then listened, with applause, to further messages of greeting 
from Toc H in Australia, New Zealand, India, Southern 
Africa, Canada, Argentina, Ceylon and Malta. 

Variety 

Toc H is well accustomed to swift changes of mood. The 
solemnity of this ceremonial act over, GEoRGE BROCKLESS, a 
tried friend at national Festivals, leapt into action as conductor 
of loud community singing. Then followed a ‘surprise item’, 
properly heralded by a familiar B.B.C. announcer, Puirie 
SLEsson, whose father, Paul, was somewhere in the audience. 
First a lady, the only one in this overwhelming roomful of 
men, standing in an evening frock, in a bright spotlight, 
CaMiLLA CasTELLI, sang three songs. And then, amid an 
uproar of applause, Sam Costa of ‘Much Binding in the 
Marsh’ came on, talked hilariously through the microphone 
and, still hugging it, sat down at the piano for the authentic 
stuff to which his millions of listeners tune in every week. 
With his exit laughter also left the stage, and the audience 
was ready to listen with attention to MonrEv Jacos, Chairman 
of the Central Executive, summing up the position of Toc H, 
its achievement, hopes and opportunities. The first part of 
the evening programme; a truly mixed bag, was over, and the 
interval which now followed gave members another chance of 
meeting. 
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A glimpse of the Epilogne 
A Masque 


A trumpet fanfare (sounded by a member who plays the 
instrument in the Grenadier Guards band) heralded a new 
Festival Masque, successor to half a dozen in the past. ‘The 
house-lights went down immediately and the stage lights 
came on for the rest of the evening. There is no need to 
describe ‘Z Believe’ at this point, for the full text is printed 
elsewhere in this issue (page 35). 

The Masque owed whatever success it achieved to a happy and hard- 
working tcam--that triumvirate who have served on similar occasions so well 
in the past, the producer Crive Camry, the conductor, Grorce BrockLESs 
and the organist, Agxorp Grrr; the ‘principals’, Sternen Jack, an old 
member, and his friend Tristan Rawson; the little company of Toc H actors 
and actresses collected by Wyarr Joyce, who himself played a part; the 
delightful children from a Dancing School; the London Toc H Male Voice 
Choir, with a few keen supporters from the Royal Choral Society and 
elsewhere; the member, Grorce S. Fraser, who had painted scenery all night 
in the dining-room at the Brothers’ House and then sang in the choir; the 
‘back-room boys'—or girls, who worked behind the scene and did not sce 
the front of jt. Last but certainly not least, the Banner-bearers, nearly 400 
of them, who were lined up in dim and stuffy corridors outside the audi- 
torium until the moment of their entry came in the Epilogue of the Masque. 
Behind that entry, as beautiful as anything witnesscd at any Festival. so 
moving that it drew bursts of applause from the spectators, was the organising 
skill of Rex CarkiN, the hard work of Les Wreattey and the most careful 
rehearsal of a great body of stewards. It is only fair to make known the 
directions in which the thanks of members for this ‘pantamime’ are duc. 
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Among the massed banners of Branches in the Epilogue a 
little contingent representing overseas Toc H were given a 
central place of honour. One of these was unique, for it 
spoke for our prisoner of war members in Malaya, post- 
humously awarded Branch status. Jonn Campers, son of the 
beloved Padre who died in Changi Jail, Singapore, a fortnight 
before liberation, had been given special leave from the forces 
in Gibraltar to come home and carry it, and at least eight ex- 
P.o.W. members of the Branch were present in the Albert 
Hall. 

"All through the Night" 

The Prince's Lamp, still lighted, had returned at once to 
its place in the Crypt under ruined Al Hallows and there the 
twenty-four-hour Vigil of the World Chain began. From 
6 p.m. until 9.30 p.m. on this Saturday, and from 1 p.m. to 
6 p.m. on Sunday, hours when the men of Toc H were busy 
elsewhere with their Festival, members of Toc H Women's 
Section maintained the watch for the Family. What else 
happened Tubby described in a letter afterwards to an old 
friend in the United States: 


“You will. 1 know, be very glad to hear that the World Chain of Light 
this last week-end was most convincing. I have never known Toc H at any 
Fesuval before attain a higher level of fruition. All through the night, forty 
to fifty men kept Vigil here under four first-rate laymen. It was an act of 
most sincere devotion, profound in its effect upon us all. You and your work 
were especially upheld throughout the mid-night hours. I Celebrated just 
after midnight and Communicated upwards of twenty men. At 2, 4 and 
6 a.m.. three colleagues stood at the Altar in turn, and at the intervals the 
laymen led the intercessions and the meditations; so that each Branch in turn 
was upheld. The Board Room at the back of Wakeficld House, together with 
the old Overseas Room, and the delightful chamber which was the main 
rendezvous of the Winant Volunteers, the rent of which is paid by our good 
fricnds in Pennsylvania, were filled with beds; so that all those who took 
part in the Vigil also obtained their period of rest. Throughout the 
morning, Services were held, together with two performances on the Montreal 
Carillon, played freely by an expert named Jack Paice, the only man in 
England who possesses the coveted Diploma of Malines. 

"Thus" he adds, “I can leave upon my long sea trip’ (he left for the 
Persian Gulf. after Christmas) ‘with thanksgiving and confidence." 


Deep Shelter 
While a few watched, many slept or at least were horizontal. 
Accommodation in London homes and hotels is now at a 
premium, and, while some visitors had London members as 
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their hosts, by far the greater number were put up (or down) 
in the Clapham South Leave Hostel, to give the ‘Deep 
Shelter’ its proper name. ‘Air-raid shelter’ conjures up the 
picture of a dark hole and a dank and dirty concrete floor, but 
there is no such hardship at Clapham. This is a most impres- 
sive work of engineering, a world of tunnels 160 feet below 
the surface, which can house up to 10,000 people. It is divided 
into dormitories, rather like Tube stations, each containing 
300 metal beds in two tiers. The whole place is brightly lit, 
warm and scrupulously clean; its atmosphere is good, with 
positive blasts of fresh air at some points. 

Our members began to arrive at g p.m. and to go to bed an 
hour later. Many of them sat in rows in the Shelter’s canteen, 
drinking tea and cating sandwiches. Towards midnight 
things really settled down and most of them were in bed, 
some with their Branch banners suspended beside them like a 
novel counterpane. All necessary directions had been clearly 
given out on the Tannoy loud-speaker and the stewarding 
(under Phil Burton of '42") was excellent. Treatment at the 
First Aid post was given to a few, including one member with 
a finger bitten by a dog! 

It was a short night, for folk began rising at 5 a.m. for 
morning tea and a wash-and-shave. Many started out for 
Celebrations at All Hallows and 180 made their Communion 
at the Church of the Ascension, near the Shelter. There the 
celebrant was the Vicar, Dr. Bryn Thomas, assisted by Austen 
Williams, who during the night in the Shelter had found him- 
self talking with members from South Wales, Scotland, 
Somerset, Yorkshire and Kent. 


Sunday Morning in the City 

The day proper began with Celebrations not only at All 
Hallows but two at nearby St. Mary-at-Hill, for many years 
the ‘workshop’ of Prebendary Carlile and the Church Army. 
At 11 o'clock there were two services in the City with special 
Festival preachers. At matins in St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, 
Tussy devoted his sermon to William Temple and Toc H, 
and we hope to print what he said on this great theme in 


next month's JOURNAL. 
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In Wesley’s Chapel, the historic cradle of Methodism in 
City Road, the usual morning scrvice took place, but the 
congregation was swelled to some 400 by Toc H men who 
much outnumbered the regular worshippers. It was a service 
marked by a great warmth of welcome to the visitors, a fine 
dignity and admirable singing by a mixed choir. Padre 
Herserr Leccate was the special preacher, taking for his text 
"Faith without action is as dead as a body without a soul" 
(a free rendering of James II, 26). The fervour and direct 
challenge of his sermon made some hearers feel that the spirit 
of John Wesley himself dominated the scene. Indeed if any 
real ‘revival’ of religion is to come again in our distracted day 
and generation, must it not have a touch of that strange, great 
man? Holy Communion followed the morning service, and 
a number of our members remained to take part. 


The Family Gathering 


Sunday dinner over, 
the tide of members set 
westward once again for 
the last event of the 
Festival. It was planned 
in two parts, a free-and- 
easy Reunion, to be 
followed by a Family 
Gathering with a definite 
programme. Doors were 
à d^ A open at 1.30 p.m., and 
A Rr-Uston Crosr-Ur: Ted Miles, Arthur Home-going Prayers, due 
Servante, pod igs and Ned at 4.30 p.m., were a little 

i pibe behind time. So the 
afternoon was full measure, and it is hard to do justice in a 
bare summary to the variety it offered to a thoughtful mind. 


The place produced both opportunity and obstacle. The 
Empress Hall, part of the exhibition buildings at Earls Court, 
is an immense arena, normally in usc as an ice rink, with tiers 
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Rr-Uniox vi mue Express Hani: ‘Renewing fellowship of sight and hand’ 


of seats. which actually hold more spectators than the whole 
Albert Hall, all round. As our members t segan to assemble 
on the flat they had ideal space to circulate freely, find friends 
and collect at points marked with familiar initials like C.M.F., 
DB.N.A.F., S.E.A.C., P.O.W., or B.A.O.R. Thus some jolly 
meetings of war-time colleagues took place and true or 
improbable yarns of Italy. the African desert or the Burmese 
jungle were gloriously revived. But when they cleared the 
floor and seated themselves it was plain that nothing less than 
the Twenty-first Birthday crowd of 1936 could have filled the 
seats to capacity: the audience of 1948 made little more than 
a respectable fringe to the immense arena. The voice of BRIAN 
Dickson, as compere, with a good loud-speaker, overcame all 
distance. He welcomed the members, with a special word for 
two of them in wheeled chairs, who represented the newly- 
formed Branch at the Royal Hospital for Incurables at Putney. 
He called the Welshmen to their feet, then the Scotsmen: 
there was not time for the rest. 


The ball was opened with community singing, led by hard- 
working 'Skir' Taytor from Chepstow Branch. There 
followed messages, many of them from overseas—from Jack 
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Suaw in New Zealand, ‘Lemon’, Kix Broxtam and HELEN 
Bexsow in Australia; Avec Crurcner and Mircner. (of 
Bombay) in India, Ben and CarHerine Mires in Malta, Paur 
Wess in Germany; there was also a word from [Harry 
WirLINK and from Rec. Staton, neither able to be present. 
These messages were sprinkled between a baker’s dozen of 
five-minute speeches, which, in their wonderful variety of 
subject, accent and emphasis, gave a glimpse, if not a complete 
picture, of the range of Toc H. 


Wiss. Dickson as compere, with Tessy speaking 


The first man ‘in’ was Sir Frepertck Bain, a very familiar 
figure at past Festivals. As President of F.B.I. and Deputy 
Chairman of L.C.L, Freddie had every right to speak for ‘big 
business’, and he bore warm testimony to what the Christian 
motive of Toc H had meant to him in his work. 

Next we moved to the still wider international field. with 
Joser Jostex. He had joined Toc H at Seaton when 
training there as a soldier in the Czech Army, and had been 
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given leave from his armoured unit besieging Dunkirk in 1944 
to take part in the World Chain of Light in Poperinghe. After 
the war he returned, with his English wife, to Prague, as one 
of Jan Masaryk’s men and thence had to make a difficult 
escape back to England when the cause he served was over- 


whelmed. 

“In war-üme," he said, “I was 
always dreaming of coming back 
to England and telling my friends 
here of my own prosperous and 
happy country. Instead, I have 
only a tale of terror, oppression, 
and slavery to tell. We used to 
say, ‘Ie can never happen in demo- 
cratic and civilised Czechoslovakia’ 

. My friends, be on your guard 
—here also the spirit of Toc H is 
necessary to overcome this danger.” 


Lockuart Hutson, Chair- 
man of the Scottish Execu- 
tive, followed on. He began: 


“You have not always welcomed 
a Scottish invasion in this way; it 
has taken you 200 years ee 
(the rest was drowned in laughter). 
He gave the interesting news that 
Toc H had extension teams work- 
ing especially to follow the present 
move of industry in Scotland from 
west to cast. 


After Scotland, Northern Ireland—though Huen McAutey 
began by saying, amid applause, that as far as Toc H is 
concerned there is no ‘border’ between Ulster and Eire. 


‘What Toc H means to me'— 
Sir Frederick Bain at the 
microphone 


He spoke of the cinema service for the sick, aged and infirm initiated by 
Belfast Branch, the example of which had spread to other parts of Toc H, 
at home and overseas. With no funds but much faith, thev began by ordering 
£500 worth of equipment; now they had £1,500 worth —a new projector, 
new amplifiers, a new van. The work was no longer confined to hospitals, 
and, beyond it, they were now supplying libraries and wheeled chairs; two 
rest rooms had been opened for the old, and another Branch was running 
a community centre and Citizens’ Advice Bureau. 


Now Jack Suaw (not of New Zealand but of Huddersfield) 
took up the cause of children without parents : 


Unofficial Children's Homes, bringing children into our own homes, hc 
said, was a job for Toc H members. Take in two or three for a week-end 
and show them what family life was hke. 


Neglected, unhappy and, therefore, delinquent boys was a 
natural subject with which to follow on. W. W. LLEWELLIN, 
one of Alec Paterson’s men, the Governor of a Borstal Institu- 
tion, said the State had no real remedy for dealing with 
individuals, neither had Toc H as an organisation, but it was 
a true job for individual Toc H members. He gave two 
examples : 

(1) In Borstal they were now able to send a lad home for five days’ leave. 
Many of the homes were bad, no homes at all—but what if Toc H members 
would take such lads into their own homes for five days? They would not 
be likely to regret it. (2) Homeless lads need some place where they 
‘belong’. Onc such place at least run by a Toc H member (Jimmy Yates 
of ‘Blighty'), existed in London; there was a project to establish another in 


Birmingham: there was necd of such in every large town. No finer Toc H 
job existed than individual friendship to the homeless bov. 


Now up steps to the microphone a Lincolnshire village 
carpenter, AmrHUR LHorripay, to speak for Toc H in the 
country : 


“In the village everybody knows everybody, but it's not until. you've been 
on a job with a man that you know him for what he really is." 


and then, as a counterpart, W. T. GirL, engaged in a great 
industry in Derby, who said : 


“In the company, employing thousands, in which | work, 1 sce tremendous 
power waiting to be harnessed and employed in Toc H. On top of all our 
social security measures what is still needed is the ‘goad neighbour’. The 
only thing that will produce him is the example of good neighbours." 


Next, over to the Services. Padre Doucras Morey, 
Methodist Principal Chaplain to the R.A.F., saw four special 
jobs for Toc H: 


First, he said, he noticed that most of the men in the Festival audience 
were over forty, or at least over thirty. Toc H was the only Christian 
movement, apart from the Church itself, which catered for the middle-aged. 
To call them to the service of town and country, to save them from the 
temptation of ‘settling down', to keep them in action for the community—that 
was a Toc H job. Then there was the R.A.F.: he appealed to Branches to 
make contact with nearby R.A.F. stations, especially with the senior N.C.O.'s. 
Thirdly, he thought Toc H could do something with its cast-off clothes to 
help Germany; and, lastly, he appealed to members, older as well as 
vounger, to put their weight behind Scouting. 


Now the turn of a Leicestershire miner, Jonn Watson, with 
seventeen years’ experience down the pit. 
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The Birthday Festival of Toc H, London, December 11-12, 1948 


Impressions by Syd Jordan 


In his time, he said, he had scen the change-over from hand-getting of 
coal to modern mechanical methods. In the process something precious was 
being lost: in the earlier days there had been time for the miner to think 
deeply as he worked at the coal-face, but to-day's noise and hustle was 
an enemy to quiet thought and a spiritual oudook. One pit in his district, 
however, was known as the ‘Toc H pi'—it was a happy family. 

From the miner to the National Coal Board official, 
‘Skipper’? Emmerson, lately appointed a Vice-President of 


Toc H: 


"Toc H". he said, "was born where men lived dangerously. and it is a 
privilege for Toc H to operate where men risk much to obtain light and 
heat for us. No occupation more than mining calls for the development of 
human relationships, as Toc H challenges men to understand them 
The highest output in the country has not been achicved merely by the intro- 
duction of modern machinery, but by men at all levels carrving lamps and 
showing the way—the Toc H way." He ended with the parable of a party 
of mining engincers boring into the side of a hill and only keeping their road 
straight by constantly looking back to the humble light in a cottage window 
—a light of individual example. 

Barkis then rose to remind the audience that this day, 
December 12, was Tussy'’s own birthday, and to call upon 
him to lead them in singing Rogerum. When “He’s a jolly 
good fellow" and the cheering had ceased, Tubby thanked 


them and in a rich voice led the old song. 


ARTHUR Epcar, General 


Secretary of Berra and 
late of Toc H Staff, added 


a note on leprosy work : 

Three quarters of the total BErRA 
workers were Toc H men. ʻA 
note of caution", he said. *'—we 
want every penny we can get, bur 
we don't want vour money oal n 
is duc to loc |". The chief 
conccenir.ition now Wis on lepe 
children, the most vulnerable 
victims but those in. whom the 
disease can most easily be fought. 
He appealed for more doctors to 
volunteer. 


Finally, Georr Mauris, 
formerly on the stall of 
London Toc H and the 
Overseas Office, put in a 
plea for the Toc H wives. 
content to be patient in the 


background. But all the time the real background of Toe H 
was to be found in the religious foundation of members’ 
homes. 


It was left to Harotp Howe, as Administrator, attending 
his first Birthday Festival, to sum up: 


He said he was a very ‘central’, a very ‘general’ member: an admini- 
strator was one who sat back and Watched other pcople's good work. From 
the last two memorable days they had great things that were said and done to 
carry away in their minds—the uny Lamp in a vast arena (*'so shines a good 
deed : a naughty world”), the Masque, the build-up of Banners, a 
symbol of that great family, of which they had drawn together the threads 
thar afternoon. He referred to Lord Beveridge's book, Voluntary Action, 
as "'a primer of jobmastery’’, and said that we might well regard ourselves 
as the jobmasters of the community. He ended with an old prayer, translated 
from the Latin by King Alfred in the ninth century: 


O Father, give the spirit power to climb 

To the fountain of all light, and be purified. 

Break through the mists of earth, the weight of the clod, 
Shine forth in splendour, Thou art calm weather, 

tnd quiet resting place for faithful souls. 

To sce Thee is the end and the beginning, 

Thou carriest us, and Thou dost go before, 

Thou art the journey, and the journey's end." 


And now once oe the Banner-bEaRERS made their entry, 
marching round the huge arena in two streams that flowed 
past cach other in opposite directions until they came to rest 
in a single rank, framing the open space with lovely colour. 
Then, as the last act, Padre Gitperr Wirriaws led Home- 
going Prayers and Tussy pronounced the Blessing. 


The afternoon had provided much food for thought and 
future action—some said far too much to be digested. For 
any of those who had provided it in the few minutes given 
them might well serve as guestspeakers at a gathering of 
Branch or District or Area. An excellent tea of more material 
kind now awaited the audience, with time for farewell talk, 
and with that the Family Gathering—and the Birthday 
Festival of 1948—was over. 


And so Home 


And so home, the Londoners on their short omnibus or 
underground routes, some others on many hours of travel by 
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Tin. Pastry. Gatierinc: of section of the Banners at Empress Hall 


train or charabanc to the far North or West. No one had 
ventured more than the Scottish contingent, two bus-loads 
which had travelled all through Friday night from Glasgow 
and now set out to travel all through Sunday night and into 
Monday morning before they saw aher own fresidés again. 
It is to be supposed that they believed the sum of it all to be 
worth the trouble and the expense. [n truth expense, the 
greatly increased cost of fares in particular, had much to do. 
no doubt, with the comparatively small numbers at thc 
Festival. To some members, indeed, the average contribu- 
tion of 10s. asked for to Festival Funds seemed unwarranted 
—perhaps they had not reflected that for that sum a visitor to 
London can buy a single seat at a West End cinema, a 
modcrate meal (without a drink) and no more. After all the 
Festival is to be regarded, at its lowest, not as 'a night out' 
but as a whole weekend's event, with a night's lodging thrown 
in. And those who came found in it far more than enter- 
tainment : they found the fellowship of Toc H come truc on 
a great scale, its challenge to the widest service sounded 
clearly, the deep foundation of its faith made plain beyond 
question. Many a man will reckon this as the ume when he 
won a new vision of what membership in our Family means. 


B.B. 


Multum in Parvo 


“2 The Central Executive have appointed "Tur Bistiop oF 
Leicester (Dr. Guy VrgNoN Smith, m.c.) to be a Vice- 
President of the Association. 


%2 Padre SHaun Herron leaves North Wales in mid-January 
for Toronto and Winnipeg. He is likely to be in Canada for 
six months. 


"i Hanorp Lewis, Area Secretary in Western Australia, is 
leaving the Staff at the end of February and goes with the 
thanks and bests wishes of all who have worked with him. 
The Australian Executive have asked the Central Executive 
to provide two single laymen, one to replace him and the 
other to become Area Secretary in Queensland. This request 
cannot be met at present. 


Y The Rev. Epwarp C. Sgeacer, who is on the staff of All 
Hallows, has been appointed a London Marks Padre (part- 
time) for duty at Mark III. 


YE The Rev. Max Perirrierre, formerly of Norwich and from 
1940 to 1944 Toc H Padre in London, was professed on 
November 30th as a member of the Order of St. Benedict, 
Nashdom Abbey, and will be known in future as Father 
Robert. 


s£ Some folk at home on the Saturday evening of the 
Birthday Festival in London listened to “In Town TonicHt”, 
which was broadcast on the home and overseas programmes. 
They heard a member tell of Toc H as he has known it. 
This was Siboney AnxoLp of Huddersfield, who left the Royal 
Albert Hall to be "interviewed at the mike" and returned in 
time to witness the Masque. 

"f If any reader has not provided himself with them, there 
may yet be time to secure a copy of the BinrHpav FESTIVAL 
SERVICE AND Programe (6d.), the Toc H Carenpar for 1949 
(2s. 6d.) and the Toc H Diary for 1949 (3s.), each post-free. 
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9€ Will Branch Secretaries at home please see that their 
Brancu Memsers’ Rorrs for 1949 are sent to their Area 
Secretary by mid-January. 


%2 Tussy has left for Abadan by oil-tanker and is likely to 
return carly in March. 


3€ Those who heard the King's Broadcast Message on Christ- 
mas Day may not have realised that the voice conveying loyal 
grectings just before His Majesty spoke was that of Don 
CrrELAND, for many years the leader of Toc H in Western 
Australia and a member of the Australian Guard of the Lamp. 


UV: Frep AinswortH, who was responsible for all the ‘‘box- 
office" work of the Birthday Festival, completes his time on 
the Staff of the London Areas at the end of January. He has 


made many friends in and around London and is assured of 
their best wishes. 


Toc H and BELRA 


In view of the widespread co-operation between Berra and 
members and Branches of Toc H, it has been thought desirable 
to issuc a statement agreed by both Associations on the matter 
of finance. 

The activities of Berra in the United Kingdom, apart from 
those purely medical and the recruitment of members for 
the leper settlements, are directed solely to the collecting of 
funds for its work overseas and to that end the maintenance 
and spread of knowledge and interest in this work among the 
public. It welcomes, therefore, all financial help from every 
possible source. Berra does not, however, wish to receive 
money to which Toc H should have a prior claim. 

Much help can be given to Berra by members and Branches 
of Toc H in spreading the knowledge of the work that Betra 
is doing. This can best be done by giving all possible 
assistance to the Berra organisers—by putting them in touch 
with non-members in their localities—by arranging meetings 
for speakers and by getting people outside Toc H to raise 
moncy in various ways. Much time is given by Toc H to this 
type of contact-making for Berra and it is encouraging to 
both Associations that this is so. 
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The Elder Brethren 


ATKIN.—On December 3, Jonn Norman ATKIN, aged 40, 
the Pilot of Whaplode Branch. Elected 25.1.'47. 

Burnsipe.—On December 4, Sypney G. Burnsipe, aged 53, 
a patient at the Star & Garter Home and a member of 
Richmond Branch. Elected 18.5.°39. 

CrankE.—On November 16, REGINALD STEWART CLARKE, a 
member of Ramsgate Branch. Elected 1.5.'39. 

CoLeman.—On December 1, Horace CrarLEs COLEMAN, a 
member of Edgware Branch. Elected 27.5.'37. 

Coorer.—On November 21, Wirriaw James Cooper, aged 
62, a member of Shorcham-by-Sea Branch. Elected 17.12'46. 

Dixox.—On October 8, Wittiam Dixon, aged 78, a member 
of Cleethorpes Branch. Elected 27.9.32. 

Evrerton.—On November 27, Admiral Warrer Maurice 
Everton, C.B., aged 78, a member of Chippenham Branch. 
Elected 23.4.'30. 

Green.—On October 28, Ricuanp Henry GREEN, aged 77, 
a member of Barrow-on-Humber Branch. Elected 11.11.39. 

Hormeyr.--On December 3, in Johannesburg, the Rt. Hon. 
Jaw Tlexprix Hormeyr, aged 54, President and formerly 
Chairman of Toc H in Southern Africa. 

Kixc.—On December 1, Witrrep C. Kine (‘Wir’), aged 
54. a member of Clitheroe Branch. Elected 16.1.'39. 

Monnisii.—On November 6, Wittiam Jonn Morrisa, aged 
71. a member of Wellington (Somerset) Branch. Elected 
2.5.742. 

Murray.—On November 27, Gorpon Murray (‘Hector’), a 
member of Farnborough Branch. Elected 25.4.'29. 

Rrav.—On November 2, the Rev. Basi. J. M. Reay, Padre 
of St. Albans Branch, Elected 17.1.37. 

Remspery.—On November 20, Bertram WiLLia| REMSBERY, 
aged 62, a member of Sandown Branch. Elected 8.6.’40. 

"'EMPrE.—On November 30, in Hong Kong, the Rev. Jonn 
R. TEMPLE, D.D., aged 63, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and formerly a member of Truro Branch. Elected 
5.6.'28. 
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Now Showing 


Running a Mobile Cinema unit is a modern form of service that has 
aroused members’ interest and enthusiasm. First started in Belfast and out- 
lined in the JounNaAL, the idea spread to Australia and Southern Africa. Now, 
having travelled full-circle, it is receiving increased attention from Toc H 
Branches at home. Here ts the expertence to date of one such unit, written 
bv Ken Wright, their Programme Organiser. 


NE WINTER'S EVENING about two years ago, the 
idea of starting a portable cinema was born at a joint 
meeting of Newport and Maindee Toc H Branches, when a 
report was read out of the fine work being donc in this way 


by Belfast Toc H. 


We started by forming a strong committee, headed by the 
Mayor of Newport, and early mectings soon revealed that we 
had a lot to learn. Letters were written seeking advice, 
new friends were made and experience gained from many 
quarters. We then worked out estimates of the equipment 
needful to run a show for twelve months. The cost was 
frightening. We found we should require /1,000; but, with 
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a lot of hard work and begging, after twelve months we had 
collected approximately half this amount. (How we got it 
is another story.) 

We decided to obtain the essential equipment and to rent 
films for a short period. (By the way, gear was harder to 
obtain and more expensive in 1947 than it is today). Transport 
problems had still to be faced, but our Film and Programme 
Organiser solved these with a series of S.O.S. to kind friends. 
The vehicles used varicd quite a lot, cars, vans and even an 
ambulance being employed to carry the gear. We certainly 
got around in those first few months, travelling over 500 miles 
to various parts of Monmouthshire, giving shows to the less 
fortunate who spend long spells in hospital, convalescent 
homes, children's homes and institutions. 

Since then we have taken entertainment to many mixed 
audiences, ranging from twenty to sixty children or adults, 
sometimes both. Hospital patients arc the easiest to please. 
It is such a break from their usual routine—even though they 
have to scc the show lying on their backs, or propped up in 
whecled chairs. In the Convalescent Homes, where they are 
mostly "up-patients" recovering from serious illness, there 
is always a warm welcome for our films and the relaxation 
they bring. Tarzan and "Western" films are certain 
"winners" at the Children's Homes, with Laurel and Hardy 
a good second. When we were giving onc of our last shows 
before closing down for the summer months, one small boy 
was heard to say "I'm looking forward to the winter". Asked 
why, he replied, “I’m going to miss the once-a-fortnight films 
during the summer" 

The trips to these Children's Homes are our delight. They 
outdo the local cinema in noise and excitement and, incident 
ally, both Newport and Maindec Branches, together with the 
Toc H (Women's Section) have found many jobs i in them— 
making sand-pits, gardening, painting, entertaining children 
in sb homes at week ends, and at least one summer 
outing has successfully resulted. 

Our services have been in great demand and, were it possible, 
we could easily keep two film units operating every night of 
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the week. ‘The stafl-work, which is considerable, is handled 
by a Committee under the chairmanship of Fred Jenkins (who 
will be remembered by many war-time Servicemen who used 
the Toc H Services Club at Newport). A General Secretary 
handles the appeal side and arranges meetings, while the 
Film and Programme Organiser plans the shows, books films, 
details operators and is responsible for the equipment. In 


A keen puventle audience 


addition to a Treasurer and a Transport Officer, two members 
keep both our Toc H Branches in touch with the workings of 
the unit. 


We feel that we have struck a job that is well worth doing, 
and would like to see Toc H film units operating in many 
other areas. At the time of writing we hear that Bangor 
and Llanrwst are taking up the work and also Winton Branch. 
If any other Branch interested cares, we shall be delighted to 
help with advice on how to set about starting a Film unit. 
Please write to: Ken Wricut, Newport and Maindee Toc H 
Cinema Unit, 3 Gibbs Road, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
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A Film Offer 


A 16 mm. film of twenty minutes’ duration called “Toc H 
at Work” and showing the activities of the children from 
London during the time they were the guests of Toc H in 
Brighton during August last, ts now available to Units desiring 
to raise funds to send children from their district to the seaside 
under this scheme. The film is the property of Brighton and 
Barkingside Branches, and if Units can obtain a projector and 
a suitable Hall they are invited to send full details to: R. J. 
Reed, 3 Heath Hill Avenue, Lower Bevendean, Brighton. 


To help the Cause 


I ERE are two booklets, widely different in character but 
both of special interest to the family of Toc H. Talbot 
House and Tower Hill, a well-produced and illustrated twenty- 
tour pages, tells the story of the war years in that part of 
London, “with glances back to A.D. 43 and forward from 
1943". True to this title, it gives special emphasis to the place 
of All Hallows and ‘42’ in the life of Tower Hill at the out- 
break of war, the story of the bombing of the Church and the 
hopes for its rebuilding and a new chapter of usefulness. To 
this is added a fascinating resumé of the buildings round it and 
some most interesting drawings of what it will all look like 
it the present re-planning comes true. The booklet is sold 
to help the work of ‘42’ and Wakefield House, next door, and 
can be had from The Warden, Talbot House, 42 Trinity 
Square, London, E.C.3 (2s. cach, 18s. per doz.). 


Leek Broth, a 48-page Christmas ‘annual’, at once betrays 
its origin; its Welsh title is Cawl Cenin. Here is proper 
Christmas fare—a thriller, a ghost story, a children’s page, 
some puzzles and jokes, as well as several items on Toc H 
itself, an article on St. David's Cathedral and some true Welsh 
photographs. It is a venture on the part of some Welsh mem- 
bers, who hope to sell the cdition out quickly to the benefit 
of our Family Purse. The price is 1s. 3d.; write to E. V. 
Thomas, 23 St. Mary Street, Cardiff, Glam., for your copy. 
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The Text of the Masque 
By BARCLAY BARON 


As performed at the Royal Albert Hall, London on December 11, 1948 


Tug Serrig: The wide, shallow platform of the Royal Albert Hall is 
enclosed at the back by a curving sweep of orchestra seats, rising in bers to 
the level of the lighted organ-loft, high above the stage. Two tunnels 
docally known as ‘bull-runs’) through these tiers give access to the stage 
from behind. It js also reached at each corner by a long flight of steps. 
coming down from side-entrances of the Hall; and in front by half-a-dozen 
steps from the arena The only scenery on the stage is a small dais in thc 
centre, Hanked by a pair of grey stone pillars, cach carved with the Arms 
of Ypres and surmounted by a large golden Lamp of Maintenance; against 
a wall which runs across the back of the dais between these pillars stands a 
massive stone chair. 

Behind this wall, and partly concealed by it, is scated the Choir, almost 
filling the central orchestra tiers from the stage up to the organ. 


te * * 

dA trumpet sounds a fanfare, the signal for the house lights 
to go out; the right hand corner of the stage (as viewed by the 
audience) is spotted with a circle of golden light, the left- 
hand corner with steely-blue. Into the golden light steps 
Goon INTENT, a figure in shining silver cavalier dress; into the 
blue circle comes Evit CounseL, dressed similarly but in black 
and silver. 
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Prologue 


Evit COUNSEL: 


Goop 
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The World is very old— 

Dying—already rotten. 

Man is a mould, 

A mildew, misbegotten 

Upon the World’s decay : 

He has had his day. 

Now he is brushed away 

By the sleeve of Time— 

A little film of slime, 
Forgotten. 

Mould creeps and swells and smells 

In darkness best. 

Man, that in darkness d wells, 

Slavers with scum the lip 

Of the last abyss 

Till down and down he slip; 

He has no other end than this— 
Blind time will do the rest. 


INTENT: 


The World is young; it wakes anew 
At every darling dawn to sce 
Fresh flashing diamonds of the dew 
And living leaves on every trec. 
Then pastured herds 
And nesting birds 
And singing streams 
And all things, in their several ways, 
Give praise 
And hail, 
Confiding that there cannot fail 
This sequence of undying days. 
And Man, awaking from his dreams, 


Stands up and strides to make them true. 


For Man is made a child of light, 
The crown of all created things, 


Fashioned for freedom, fitly dight 
To fight the wrong and choose the right, 
To run his race and rise with wings. 


E.C.: 1 sce a slave that dumbly sleeps 

Or, waking, cannot rise but creeps 
Down to his dust. 

For through the ages I have power 

To hasten Man’s appointed hour, 

Corrupt his mind, disarm his will, 

Squander him soul and body, till 
To death he must. 


G.I.: Suffer and fall and fail he may, 
But no defeat can bar his way 
Up to the height. 
I have his heart and keep his arm 
And shield his soul from lasting harm. 
Thus evermore to me he turns, 
And evermore his spirit burns 


With inward light. 


E.C.: All that you say G.I.: It is Man's way 
Is foolishness To curse—and bless. 
To me. Now let us see. 


Episode I—'l Believe in Nothing’ 
The stage is flooded with dull green light. The rhythm of 


a dance-band drum begins and continues, now softer, now 
louder, throughout the Episode. 

Enter from up stage A Srv. He carries a wine bottle in 
his hand, and is attended by Miscuter, a mothy figure who 
dances round him mockingly. Spiv staggers down stage 
towards Evi, Counset and bows drunkenly to him. 

Evit Counset: What do you believe in? 

Sriv: Me? I believe in—Nothing. 

E.C.: Brave boy! 

Delighted Miscurgr siezes Spiv and drags him across the 
stage to the corner where Goon INTENT stands. 
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G.I.: You believe in Nothing? 
Spiv: Believe? Believe! My foot! 


He laughs madly in Goop Intrnt’s face, drinking from his 
bottle, then turns away and staggers on to the dais, where he 
dumps into the chair, Miscuirr now begins to dance on the 
stage in front of him to the forlorn music of a jazz trumpet 
and saxophone. 


A Ninuuist, wearing a peaked cap and red muffler, slinks 
in from behind. He slouches up to one side of the dais, then 
disappears behind it, as Sviv looks round apprehensively. He 
reappears on the other side, and Spw starts up in alarm and 
reels on to the stage. Miscurer breaks off the dance abruptly 
and takes refuge beside Evi Counset. The Ninicist, now 
drawing a revolver from his pocket, stalks the terrified Sev 
and finally fires at him: the dance music stops dead. Spiv 
shouts "Nothing!" as he staggers out, up stage, with the 
Niniist at Ais heels. 


Evin CouxsEL, zriumphantly : So there's your child of light! 
Scum! 


Goon Invent, steadily: Wait and sce. 


Episode Il—'l Believe in Myself 
A bright spotlight falls on a Sevr-mMapE Man, who comes 
down the long flight of steps on the left to the stage. He is 
smartly dressed, wearing a bowler hat at a jaunty angle, with 
a flower in his buttonhole and a silver-headed cane and gloves 
in his hand. As he comes the Cuom sings— 


As I walk along the Bois de Boulong 
With an independent air, 
You can hear the girls declare 
"He must be a millionaire”. 
You can hear them sigh and wish to die; 
You can see them wink the other eye 
At the Man who broke the Bank of Monte Carlo. 


As he passes Evit Counser he is hailed— 
Evil CouNseL : One moment, please. 


SELF-MADE Man, turning back: Eh? Can't stop long—time's 
money. 


E.C.: What do you believe in? 
38 


S-M.M.; Myself, of course. (Slapping his chest) Self-made 
man, I am! 

He turns on his heel and swaggers across the stage, while the 
Cuoir whistles with him ‘The man who broke the Bank’. Az 
the other corner he almost collides with Good INTENT. 


S-M.M., taking off his hat: Hullo, old cock! Beg pardon. 

G.I.: So you really believe in yourself? 

S-M.M. : Well, I’ve done it all, haven't I? It's been darned 
hard climbing, I can tell you. 

G.L: What about the people vou've climbed upon? 

S-M.M., after an incredulous pause: Aw, you're crackers! 

He turns away and walks towards the dais, which he ts 
about to mount when a pompous march is heard. He goes to 
the front of the stage and peers into the dark arena, from the 
far end of which emerges a Dicrator. He is in uniform, with 
a revolver-holster at his Sam Brown belt. A pair of Stors- 
TROOPERS marches in front of him, another pair behind, his 
bodyguard. Muscuirr, at the sound of their entry, has run 
laughing down the steps from the stage and now leads the 
party up, goose-stepping in mockery in front of it. As the 
Dicrator reaches the stage the SELF-MADE Man sweeps off his 
hat with a smile and a bow and receives a stiff salute in reply. 
The Dicrator stands on the dais, with two SroRM-TROOPERS 
each side of him, in a glare of red light. 

Evi Counsel, raising his arm: Great Self, hail! 

The Dictator salutes with his arm haughtily in reply and 
enthrones himself in the chair. 

Goon Intent: But who are you? 

The Dicrator blusters, then motions two of his STORM- 
TROOPERS fo seize Goon INTENT. They step forward but are 
halted by an imperious gesture from Goon INTENT and retreat. 
The SeLr-mane Man, watching from the other side of the stage, 
begins to giggle, then to guffaw with laughter. The Dictator, 
now furious, signals to his other pair of SYORM-TROOPERS to 
arrest him. They seize him after a hard struggle, drag him 
to the foot of the dats and force him to his knees in front of 
the Dicrator, who motions to them to take him away and 
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follows himself, signalling to the first pair of STORM-TROOPERS 
to fall in behind him. Miscuier, goose-stepping again as the 
pompous march rises anew, brings up the rear. And so exeunt. 


Evit CounsEL, contemptuously: Thats your wise men. 
Performing fleas! 
Goop INTENT, calmly: I am still waiting. 


Episode {II—'l Believe in Man’ 
The whole stage is now in sunlight. Down the flight of 
steps on the right comes Sr. Francis, in brown habit. He 
walks very wearily. As he comes the Croir sings— 


I would I were some bird or star, 
Flutt'ring in woods, or lifted far 
Above this inn and road of sin. 
Then cither star or bird should be 
Shining and singing unto Thee. 

As he reaches the stage Goon INTENT welcomes him and 
motions him forward to the dais. On it St. Francis kneels 
in prayer, raising his face and lifting his hands high as the 
Cuotn reaches the last line of this second verse— 


I would I had in my best part 

Fit rooms for Thee, or that my heart 
Were so clean as Thy manger was; 

But I am all filth and obscenc, 

Yet, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make clean. 


He rises and goes down, at the summons of Evit COUNSEL, 
to the corner of the stage. 

Evi, Counse1.: Come here. 

St. Francis: Coming, brother. 

E.C.: Why ‘brother’? 

F.: All men are brothers. 

E.C.: What do you believe in? 

F.: I believe in Man, brother, because I believe in— 

E.C., sternly: That’s enough for now! 

The organ begins again to play, and CHILDREN come running 
in and gather round Francis, who welcomes them, He 
returns to the dais and sits down, watching them dance 1o 
and fro upon the stage, in lines and circles, to the music of a 
round sung by the CuHorr— 
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Sumer is icumen in, Ewé bleateth after lamb, 
Loudé sing cuckoo! Low'th after calfé cow; 


Groweth seed, and blowcth mead Bullock sterteth, bucké verteth-- 
And spring'th the woode now— Merry sing cuckoo! 
Sing cuckoo! Sing cuckoo, sing cuckool 


Suddenly there is a woman's cry from the dark arena. The 
dance stops abruptly and the CuiLDREN, frightened, cluster 
round Francis, who motions them to get away as a Lavy 
comes running up the steps on to the stage. She is closely 
followed by her Pursuer who grasps her roughly and embraces 
her. She cries "Help!" as her Protector, following hot-foot, 
rushes on to the stage with his sword drawn. The Punsuxn 
thrusts the Lady violently aside and she falls; he draws and 
clushes with the Protector. After some violent exchanges 
Francis strides between them, motions them to sheathe their 
swords and brings them, unwilling, together to shake hands. 
While they are engaged in this a BEGGAR creeps in from behind 
and tries to rob the contents of the wallet hanging on the 
Pursuer’s belt. The Pursuer turns on him, seizes him round 
the throat and throws him back on to the stage. While the 
Lapy is helping the Beccar to his feet, Francis restrains the 
DPunsuER and persuades him to give the Beccar alms. 


Evit Counset: There is Man for you—a creature of lust. 
Goon Intent: He is also Love. 

E.C.: A miserable beggar. 

G.I. : He is also Joy. 

E.C.: A fighter born. 

G.I.: He is also Peace. 

While they are speaking all the characters of the Episode 


gather on the right hand side of the stage as if in expectation 
of some fresh event. 


Episode IV—'| Believe in God' 
The Cuoi begins to sing— 


Turn back, O Man, forswear thy foolish ways, 

Old now is Earth, and none may count her days, 

Yet thou, her child, whosc head is crowned with flame, 
Süll will not hear thine inner God proclaim— 

‘Turn back, O Man, forswear thy foolish ways’. 
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Parth might be fair and all men glad and wise, 

Age after age their tragic empires rise, 

Built while they dream, and in that dreaming weep: 
Would man but wake from out his haunted sleep, 
Earth might be fair and all men glad and wise. 


Earth shall be fair, and all her people one: 

Nor till that day shall God's whole Will be donc. 
Now, even now, once morc from earth to sky 
Peals forth in joy man’s old undaunted cry— 
‘Earth shall be fair, and all her folk be one’. 


To this music a pair of figures advances slowly up through 
the arena. As they come into a beam of golden light they are 
seen to be a Motuer, shrouded in a long cloak, in the folds 
of which she carries her Child, and her Huspann, a carpenter 
in blue overalls and a white apron, with a tool-bag over his 
shoulder. The group on the stage point and whisper to each 
other as these two come forward and mount the dats. The 
Morrer sits down, her face partly shadowed by her hood, 
looking down to the Child in her lap; her HiussAND stands 
beside her chair, his hand on her shoulder. The CHILDREN 
begin to return to the stage and climb on to the dais to peep 
at the baby. Then, all the other characters of the Masque 
come in, one by one, on the left of the dais—first MISCHIEF 
who runs to Evi. CouwsEL, as if for protection, and crouches 
by his side; next the Nunuisy slouching; then the hesitating 
Sriv and the SELr-MaDE Man, no longer self-confident; lastly 
the Dictator followed by his Storm-rroorers. During these 
entrances the Cuoir has been singing an old cradle-song— 
This endris night I saw a sight, ‘My son, my brother, father, dear, 

A star as bright as day: Why liest thou thus in hay? 


And ever among a maiden sung 


Pillay) BEY. Jal My sweetest bird, thus "tis requir'd, 


Though thou be king veray: 
This lovely lady sat and sung But nevertheless I will not cease 
And to her child did say: To sing By by, lullay.' 


The song ceases but the lovely melody of it continues quietly 
through the dialogue— 


Evit Counser, Aarshly: Another man-child is born. 
Goop Intent, joyfully: Unto us a Son is given. 
E.C.: Born to strife. 

G.L: The Prince of Peace. 
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E.C.: Born to be a slave. 

G.I.: To be a King. 

E.C.: Born only to suffer and dic. 

G.I: Born to give Life and Light and Love. 


Evn. CouwskL, zired of his duel with Goop INTENT, now 
turns to the crowd with ‘Ho, all you people! What do you 
believe in?’ 

All, except Francis, the Nimiuist and the Spiv who do not 
move, throw up their hands, shouting ‘We believe in Man!’ 


Goon Intent, with an emphatic gesture towards the dais: 
This Man? Draw nearer and behold Him! 


The Morner raises her face; her dark cloak is drawn back 
by her Hussann from her head and shoulders; her robe of 
sky-blue, sprinkled with silver stars, against the gold and 
crimson lining of her fallen cloak, is revealed in the brilliant 
light which now falls upon her. She holds the swaddled Child 
plainly in her arms, and the CuitpREN, grouped on the dais 
round her, gaze, motionless, upon them both. 


The group on the right—Francis, the Lany, her PunsuER 
and Provecror and the Beccar—press eagerly forward, then 
fall slowly back. They sink to their knees, the Pursuer and 
PROTECTOR unsheathing their swords with the cross-hilts 
uplifted; led by Francis, all of them exclatm with fervour: 
‘We believe in—God!’ 


The group on the left also stirs. First the SELF-MADE Man 
very hesitatingly removes his hat and kneels; his example ts 
followed, after a moment or two, by the Dictator and by his 
STORM-TROOPERS. The Sriv wavers, then stumbles forward 
and sits quietly down at the foot of the dais, looking up at the 
Holy Family. Francis rises and crosses the stage, with a deep 
obeisance as he passes the dais; he helps the Sriv to his feet 
and motions him to join the group on the right. He himself 
then kneels on the left of the dais, and Goon INTENT, stepping 
forward, kneels opposite him on the right. Last of all the 
Nuust, who Aas turned away from the scene and hidden 
his face with his arm, drops quietly on one knee. 
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While these movements have been going on a single woman's 
voice, accompanied by the organ and a solo violin, has been 


heard from the organ-loft, high above the scene, singing an 
ancient carol— 


Il sing of a Maiden As dew in April 


„That is makeless; That falleth on the flower. 
King of all kings He came all so still 


To her Son she ches. Where His mother lay, 
He came all so still As dew in April 


Where [lis mother was, That falleth on the spray. 
As dew in April Mother and maiden 
That falleth on the grass. Was never none but she; 


Ie came all so still Well may such a lady 
To His mother's bower, Godés Mother be. 


As the song closes, the Motuer rises and stands for a few 
moments looking down on the Child in her arms; then, with 
her Hussan she comes slowly down from the dais, turns and, 
accompanied by Francis and the CHILDREN, goes out between 
the kneeling characters. The groups on both sides of the dats 
also rise gradually and fade away by the exits in the musty 
blue light which now falls upon the stage. Evi. CounsEL and 


Goon Intent, each in his own circle of light, are once more 
left alone to face each other. 


Epilogue 
Evit CounsEL : 


One dreadful moment past 
My vengeful spirit down was cast, 
Weak with the weakness of this Child 
And by your Man unmanned. 


But now, behold! I rise and stand, 
Unready to be reconciled, 

No victory of yours confessed— 
I shall not give you best. 


For man is mortal, not divine, 
His work is doomed, is damned, is done. 
Save you your Saints by one and one— 
The Multitude is mine. 
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Goop INTENT: 


Long is the way that man has made 
And fierce the battle to be fought, 

But every falsehood he has wrought 

Each dreadful deed and failing thought, 
Still find his faithful unafraid. 

What though he march a thousand year, 
Heartbroken through the blackest night, 

By one and one the Few appear 

To lead the Many into light, 
Until at last 
How long, how farl— 
Night shall be past 
And won his war, 
And man be frec 
From tyranny 
Of mortal sin. 

Then sec him risc 
With shining eyes, 

Intent to win 

His promised prize 
Of immortality. 


E.C.: Too few, too weak, too late 
To counter Fate! 


G.I.: Each generation must begin 
Anew this victory to win. 
I show you some— 


Behold, they come! 


Goop IntTENT strides to the dais, mounts it and, facing the 
audience with outstretched arms, cries in a ringing voice 'O 
come, all ye faithful!’ 


And now, to a triumphant march upon the organ, proces- 
sions of Toc H Banner-BEARERS, in pairs, enter by the central 
gangway across the arena and by the flights of steps on the 
right and left and move to their places. They fill, first, the 
curving tiers of the orchestra at the back of the stage, then 
both sides of the stage itself and lastly the front of the arena 
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at the foot of the stage. Throughout their arrival Goon INTENT, 
a shining silver figure, stands motionless on the dais in the 
centre, but Evi CouwsEL, as the first pair of banners stepped 
upon the stage, has retreated with a gesture of despair to the 
exit. As the BANNER-BEARERS, rank on rank, reach their posi- 
tions the amber glow of the stage lights widens out to cover 
them, until the whole scene, from the floor of the arena to 
the level of the organ-loft, is an unbroken mass of gleaming 
heraldic colour from over 350 banners. When the movement 
is complete, Cuoir, BANNER-BEARERS and the whole AUDIENCE 
sing together— 


O come, all ye faithful, 
Joyful and tiumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye, to 
Bethlehem; 
Come and behold Him, 
Born the King of angels: 
O come. let us adore Him, 
O come, let ts adore Him, 
Christ the Lord 


Yea, Lord, we greet thee, 
Born that happy morning, 
Jesu, to thee be glory given; 
Word of the Father, 
Now in flesh appearing. 
O come, let us adore Him . . 


Sing, choirs of angels, 
Sing in exultation, 
Sing all ye citizens of Heaven above, 
Glory to God 
In the highest. 


O come, let us adore Him... 


The singing ended, the clear Voice of a speaker unseen is 
heard saying: 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light: they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 
For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given. And the government 
shall be upon llis shoulder. And His name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 
Oi the increase of His government there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David, and upon his Kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth even for evermore. The zeal 
of the Lord of hosts will perform this 
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Then this Benediction: 


May the Lord lead us when we go, and keep us when we sleep, and walk 
with us when we wake; and may the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, keep our hearts and minds in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Goop Intent, who has knelt for the Blessing, rises and, in 
a loud voice, gives the signal—' Go forth with God!’ As the 
BANNER-BEARERS begin to move, in march time, to the exits of 


the Hall the Cuoir sings— 


Go forth with Godl the day is now 
That thou must meet the test of youth. 
Salvation’s helm upon thy brow, 
Go girded with the living truth. 
In ways the Elder Brethren trod 
Thy feet are set. Go forth with God. 


Think fair of all, and all men love, 
And with the builder bear thy part; 
Let every day and duty prove 
The humble witness of thy heart. 
Go forth! 'tis God bids thee increase 
The bounds of Love and Joy and Peace. 


Behold with thine uplifted cyes 

Beauty through all that sorrow seems; 
And make of earth a Paradise, 

The substance of thy dearest dreams. 
Bring laughter to thy great employ 
Go forth with God and find His joy. 


Dark is the day and long the Quest 
‘That claims the service of thy sword, 

But righteousness shall steel thy breast 
"That wears the armour of the Lord. 

Prepared and patient to fulfl, 

Go forth with God and do His will. 


The Lord of Life His life did yield; 
Thy brethren counted death but loss. 
So mark as token on thy shield 
The blazon of the Two-fold Cross. 
Go forth with God—and though it be 
O'er Golgotha to victory. 


Go forth with God! the world awaits 
The coming of the pure and strong, 
Strike for the Faith and storm the gates 

That keep the citadel of Wrong. 
Glory shall shine about thy road, 
Great heart, if thou go forth with God. 


And so the Festival Masque ends. 
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Music in the Masque 


Episode | 


The Dance Band played the dance Star Dust. 


Episode ll 


Vhe song ‘The Man who broke the Bank of Monte Carlo’ was composed 
by Fred Gilbert in the ‘Naughty Nineties’ and made enormously popular 
by Charles Coburn. The Dictator's march, allegro pomposo, is taken from 
the Christmas mime, At the Sign of the Star, devised by Barclay Baron. 
with music by Marun Shaw, for the Birthday Festival of 1929. (Published 
by Oxford University Press.) 


Episode III 


The poem by Henry Vaughan (1621-1695), '/ would I were some bird or 
star’, was set to music by Martin Shaw for lt the Sign of the Star (1929). 
Ihe round, ‘Sumer is ictmen in’, was written about 1226 (the year in which 
St Francis died) and is taken, words and music, from a beautiful manuscript, 
once in. Reading Abbey, now a treasure of the British Muscum. (For this 
arrangement of it sce Oxford Choral Songs, 868.) 


Episode IV 


‘the words of the chorale, ‘Yurn back, O Man’ are by Clifford Bax and 
are here printed by his kind permission. They are set to an English form 
of the ‘Old 124th’ from the Genevan Psalter of 1552. (Songs of Praise, 329.) 
Ihe words here sung of ‘This endris (=the other) Night’ are the first verses 
of a much longer carol, from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
written between. 1460 and 1490 but they were not new even then. The tunc 
comes from another [5th century manuscript in the British Museum. (Oxford 
Book of Carols, 39; tune in Songs of Praise, 72.) The words of the exquisite 
lullaby, ‘7 sing of a Maiden’, come from the 15th century. No ancient 
tune 1s known; the present onc was written by Martin Shaw in 1928 and 
incorporated in At the Sign of the Star in 1929. The arrangement for solo 


woman's voice, organ accompaniment and violin obbligato was made by him 
fur the present performance. 


Epilogue 


Ihe March, andante nobilmente, vo which the Banners enter, is taken from 
elt the Sign of the Star. The familiar hymn, ‘O come, all ye fuithjul’, was 
translated by F. Oakley (1802-1880) from the 18th century Latin deste 
Fideles; the melody is 18th century, source unknown. The final song, ‘Go 
forth with God’, is taken from Master Valiant, a Choral Masque by Barclay 
Baron, music by Marun Shaw, written. for the Toc H Coming of Age 
Festival in 1936 and performed in the Crystal Palace. (Oxford Choral Songs, 
19]. unison and descant; No. 866 for mixed voices.) 
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